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For “he Friend.” 
Central Arabia, © 


‘In 1862-3 an exploration of the central 
szions of Arabia was undertaken by an Eng- 
shman named William G. Palgrave. The 
ifficulties and dangers to be encountered 
‘ere considerable, arising in part from the 
ature of the country, but much more from 
ae bigoted and intolerant character of the 
eople who inhabit it. The parts under the 
ontrol of the Turkish authorities, adjacent to 
Jalestine and the coasts of the Red Sea, and 
auch of the region bordering on the Persian 
rulf, have often been visited, and are com- 
varatively well known. In those parts com- 
mercial intercourse with other nations has 
yorn away that exclusiveness and self-conceit 
hich lead isolated nations to look with con- 
empt and enmity on foreign people. But to 
he inhabitants of the central plateaus of 
.rabia, who know but little of the outside 
yorld, all others are infidels or heretics; and 
is they are perhaps the most fanatical people 
in the face of the earth, it may easily be seen 
hat to venture within their territory is a 
done enterprise for an unprotected tray- 
ers 

| Our author bad resided long in the East, 
ynd being very familiar with the customs of 
Mastern nations and quite at home in the 
(Arabic language, he decided to go in the guise 
pf a physician from Damascus, seeking prac- 
fice. He was attended by a native Syrian in 
whom he could entirely confide, and carried 
vith him a quantity of coffee as an article of 
raffic, and a well-selected assortment of drugs 
o be used in curing the sick he might meet 
with. Their general route was from north- 
nvest to south-east. He commences his narra- 
sive with their departure from Ma/’an, a station 
south-east of the Dead Sea, and on the pilgrim 
route from Palestine to Mecca. From this 
yoint they struck off almost due east into the 
lesert, having a distance of about 200 miles 
40 traverse before they reached the first in- 
fnabited or indeed inhabitable spot. The rou- 
ine of their daily march is thus described : 

- “Tong before dawn we were on our way, 
vod paced it till the sun, havingattained about 
nalf-way between the horizon and the zenith, 
ssigned the moment of alighting for our 
morning meal. This our Bedouins always 


took good care should be in some hollow or 
low ground, for concealment’s sake; in every 
other respect we had ample liberty of choice, 
for one patch of black pebbles with a little 
sand and withered grass between was just 
like another; shade or shelter, or anything 
like them, was wholly out of the question in 
such ‘nakedness of the land.’ We then alight- 
ed, and my companion and myself would pile 
up the baggage into a sort of wall, to afford a 
half-screen from the scorching sun-rays, and 
here recline awhile. Next came the culinary 
preparations, in perfect accordance with our 
provisions, which were simple enough ; name- 
ly, a bag of coarse flour mixed with salt, and 
afew dried dates; there was no third item on 
the bill of fare. We now took a few handfuls 
of flour, and one of the Bedouins kneaded it 
with his unwashed hands or dirty bit of 
leather, pouring over it a little of the dingy 
water contained in the skins, and then patted 
out this exquisite paste into a large round 
cake, about an inch thick, and five or six 
inches across. Meanwhile another had lighted 
a fire of dry grass, colocynth roots, and dried 
camel’s dung, till he had prepared a bed of 
glowing embers; among these the cake was 
now cast, and immediately covered up with 
hot ashes, and so left for a few minutes, then 
taken out, turned, and covered again, till at 
last half-kneaded, half-raw, half-roasted, and 
burnt all round, it was taken out to be broken 
up between the hungry band, and eaten scald- 
ing hot, before it should cool into an indeseri- 
bable leathery substance, capable of defying 
the keenest appetite. A draught of dingy 
water was its sole but suitable accompani- 
ment. 

“The meal ended, we had again without 
loss of time to resume our way from mirage 
to mirage, till ‘slowly flaming over all, from 
heat to heat, the day decreased,’ and about 
an hour before sunset we would stagger off 
our camels as best we might, to prepare an 
evening feast of precisely the same description 
as that of the forenoon, or more often, for fear 
lest the smoke of our fire should give notice 
to some distant rover, to content ourselves 
with dry dates, and half an hour’s rest on the 
sand.” E 

As they approached the termination of this 
part of the journey, they encountered a se- 
moom: ‘“ Here, however, an incident occurred 
which had well nigh put a premature end to 
the travels and the travellers together. My 
readers, no less than myself, must have heard 
or read many a story of the semoom, or dead- 
ly wind of the desert, but for me I had never 
yet met it in full force ;,and its modified form, 
or shelook, to use the Arab phrase, that is, 
the sirocco of the Syrian waste, though dis- 
agreeable enough, can hardly ever be termed 
dangerous. Hence I had been almost inclined 
to set down the tales told of the strange phe- 
nomena and fatal effects of this ‘poisoned 
gale’ in the same category with the moving 


pillars of sand, recorded in many works of 


higher historical pretensions than ‘Thalaba. 
At those perambulatory columns and sand 
smothered caravans the Bedouins, whenever 
I interrogated them on the subject, laughed 
outright, and declared that beyond an occa- 
sional dust storm, similar to those which any 
one who has passed a summer in Scinde can 
hardly fail to have experienced, nothing of 
the romantic kind just alluded to occurred in 
Arabia. But when questioned about the se- 
moom, they always treated it as a much more 
serious matter, and such in real earnest we 
now found it. 

“Tt was about noon, the noon of a summer 
solstice in the unclouded Arabian sky over a 
scorched desert, when abrupt and burning 
gusts of wind began to blow by fits from the 
south, while the oppressiveness of the air in- 
creased every moment, till my companion and 
myself mutually asked each other what this 
could mean, and what was to be its result. 
We turned to enquire of Salim, but he had 
already wrapped up his face in his mantle, 
and, bowed down and crouching on the neck 
of his camel, replied not a word. His com- 
rades, the two Sherarat Bedouins, had adopted 
a similar position, and were equally silent. 
At last, after repeated interrogations, Salim, 
instead of replying directly to our question- 
ing, pointed to a small black tent, providen- 
tially at no great distance in front, and said, 
‘try to reach that, if we can get there we are 
saved.’ He added, ‘take care that your camels 
do not stop and lie down;’ and then, giving 
his own several vigorous blows, relapsed into 
muffled silence. 

“ We looked anxiously towards the tent; it 
was yet a hundred yards off, or more. Mean- 
while the gusts grew hotter and more violent, 
and it was only by repeated efforts that we 
could urge our beasts forward. The horizon 
rapidly darkened to a deep violet hue, and 
seemed to draw in like a curtain on every side ; 
while at the same time a stifling blast, as 
though from some enormous oven opening 
right on our path, blew steadily under the 
gloom; our camels too began, in spite of all 
we could do, to turn round and round and 
bend their knees preparing to lie down. The 
semoom was fairly upon us. 

“ Of course we had followed our Arab’s ex- 
ample by mufiling our faces, and now with 
blows and kicks we forced the staggering 
animals onwards to the only asylum within 
reach. So dark was the atmosphere, and so 
burning the heat, that it seemed that hell had 
risen from the earth, or descended from above. 
But we were yet in time, and at the moment 
when the worst of the concentrated poison- 
blast was coming around, we were already 
prostrated one and all within the tent, with 
our heads well wrapped-up, almost suffocated 
indeed, but safe; while our camels lay without 
like dead, their long necks stretched out on 
the sand awaiting the passing of the gale. 

“On our first arrival the tent contained a 


solitary Bedouin woman, whose husband was 
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away with his camels in the Wadi Sirhan. 
When she saw five men, like us, rush thus 
suddenly into her dwelling without a word of 
leave or salutation, she very properly set up 
ascream. Salim hastened to reassure her by 
calling out ‘friends,’ and without more words 
threw himself flat on the ground. All followed 
his example in silence. 

“ We remained thus for about ten minutes, 
during which a still heat like that of red-hot 
iron slowly passing over us was alone to be 
felt. Then the tent walls began again to flap 
in the returning gusts, and announced that 
the worst of the semoom had gone by. We 
got up, half dead with exhaustion, and un- 
muffled our faces. My comrades appeared 
more like corpses than living men, and so, I 
suppose, did 1. However, I could not forbear, 
in spite of warnings, to step out and look at 
the camels; they were stilllying flat as though 
they had been shot. The air was yet darkish, 
but before long it brightened up to its usual 
dazzling clearness. During the whole time 
that the semoom lasted, the atmosphere was 
entirely free from sand or dust; so that I 
hardly know how to account for its singular 
obscurity.” 


(To be continued.) 
et es 
For ‘The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 148.) 

The following letter to M. R., from Hzra 
Gillingham, of Baltimore—probably a young 
lawyer—was written near this time. Itaffords 
another testimony to the interesting fact, that 
the visitations and the strivings of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit are often at work within, when 
there may not be much evidence thereof. 
Bat like locked rooms, how easily the wards 
of the heart open when the right key is pre- 
sented. There can be no doubt that full many, 
when the light of Christ Jesus shines unto 
them, see the right and approve it too; yet 
in whose cases too often Satan catcheth away 
that which is sown, from the unquiet listless 
heart. 

“ Baltimore, 12th mo, 3d, ——. 

“ Dear Friend.—Thy letter was very wel- 
come to me, especially as it was received at 
one of those moments when the soul seems 
about equally to love earth and heaven. The 
honors of the world are the medium by which 
a man in mv profession must obtain subsis- 
tence; but I dare not neither seek them, nor 
hold them. ‘Thy letter tended to add a wing 
to the pursuit after Divine enjoyment, and 
to weaken the desire after worldly dignity. 

“Tt is astonishing that the world of time 
should ever claim as much of our affection, as 
the world of eternity. Yet men can calmly 
relinquish the latter, even when every enjoy- 
ment of temporal blessings is cut off. It 
must be a more difficult thing to turn back 
from the search for eternal rewards, after one 
has tasted of the ‘good word of life.’ There 
are moments, however, in which even those 
who have bound themselves to the service of 
their Sovereign, feel a veil as it were hung 
between Him and them, and the world around 
seems to possess peculiar attractions. This 
is a moment of severest trial. If the heart 
can be preserved pure and faithful in its 
allegiance, through this condition, how sweet 
is the reward ! 

“My mind has often accompanied thee in 
thy journey since thou left us. The duty 
which thou art engaged in, is arduous, but 


there must be, I have often thought, a satis- 
faction in being called to fulfil our Lord’s 
command literally—to leave all and follow 
Him. The heart then rests upon its Saviour, 
as its comforter. It is taking no thought, 
what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed! It feels no 
temptation for these things after which the 
Gentiles seek; but its meat and drink are to 
do the will of our Father which is in heaven. 
True, at all times, this should be our meat and 
our drink; but the dutiful child feels the 
greatest delight when its father finds employ- 
ment for it. 

“ Our Heavenly Father has given usa wise 
and a merciful dispensation. It is not the 
number, nor the importance of the works 
which we perform, that gives acceptance in 
His sight. ‘Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
eth me nothing. Hvery work which is ac- 
ceptable must be performed in the heart, 
whether it be accompanied by external acts 
or not. The first scene of the operation must 
be in the heart. ‘Lord,’ said Isaiah, ‘thou 
wilt ordain peace for us; for thou hast 
wrought all our works in us.’ Ob that we 
could love Him more. 

“The period when we are forever to be 
fixed often looks awful to me. How shall one 
appear before the Judge, without his sins 
have been washed away in the blood of the 
Lamb, and he clothed with the white gar- 
ment of salvation. 

“Tf thou should at any time find sufficient 
leisure, and the will to occupy it in writing to 
me, a few lines from thee will be acceptable. 

Thine sincerely, 
Ezra GILLINGHAM.” 


From Elizabeth Gillingham to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Baltimore, 12th mo. 8th, 4 

“My Dear Friend.—Thou hast very fre- 
quently been the subject of my thoughts since 
thou left us. I feel thee to be a sympathizing 
friend, and when we meet with such, how 
edifying, how strengthening, how encourag- 
ing! But I amso unworthy of the least favor 
that it seems as though I needed continual 
chastisement. When I look around and see 
the progress some, under very unpropitious 
circumstances have made, and consider the 
advantages which I have had, without greater 
improvement, I feel discouraged, and some- 
times am ready to conclude I never shall at- 
tain any good. My feeble efforts seem una- 
vailing, and I fear I shall be of the number of 
those who shall strive to enter in, but shall 
not be able. 

“T feel my want of faith. Oh! thatI could 
askit of God without wavering; then it would 
be given: but not until it is thus asked for. 
I see no other way but to endeavor to keep 
striving with all my might, trusting the event 
to the Allwise Giver, who still bestows His 
grace upon the truly humble. O this humility, 
how have I coveted it! There have been sea- 
sons when I thought [ could say with truth, 
‘Tam the clay, thou art the Potter.’ O that 
I could always realize this feeling! I know it 
will not do to be feeding on the manna of 
yesterday, but that we must every day gather 
a fresh supply. 

“Our ancient friend R. T., since thou left 
us, has had something like a paralytic stroke, 
which deprived her of recollection nearly all 
one day. I called to see her soon after, and 


found her quite as well as usual, possessing all 
the love and innocency of a trae Christian. 
How encouraging, how animating it is, to be- 
hold religious beams grow brighter in the 
evening of life, and that they have so lived that 
‘yesterdays look backward with a smile,” I 
ask myself what comparison will a life devoted 
to this world bear with the above. Will we 
not cry out, O that I may live the life of the 
righteous, that my latter end may be like 
theirs. 

“T wish to be affectionately remembered to 
dear Mary [Mildred’s companion.] I desire 
she will not suffer discouragements to enter. 
She will find her reward to increase accord- 
ing to her labor. 

“Thy affectionate though unworthy friend, 

HLizABETH GILLINGHAM.” 


B. W. Ladd to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Prospect Hill, near Smithfield, Ohio, 1820. 

“Beloved Iriend,—To the living members 
of the church, beautiful indeed must be their 
feet upon the mountains who go forth with 
gospel tidings—those who are ready to suffer 
with the seed when and where it is under suf- 
fering, that they may reign with it when and 
where it reigns. The labor of these dedicated 
servants, of whom I esteem thee, dear Mil- 
dred, one, cannot fail of being a blessing to 
the visited. Although under a sense of their 
own insufficiency, as men or women for the 
arduous work, they may go out weeping, yet 
as their sole dependence is upon the power 
from on high, from whence all true ministry 
flows, they will be favored to return again 
with sheaves of sweet peace. 

“T sometimes think there is nothing about 
which our time and substance can be employ- 
ed so usefully, as in bringing the minds of the 
people to an acquaintance with that inward 
principle [a manifestation of the Spirit of God] 
a measure of which, in mercy, has been com- 
municated for our safe guidance through this 
probationary state. Were it not for the false 
instructions of those teachers who are seek- 
ing their gain from their quarter, I have 
thought this blessed principle would ere this, 
have gained a more universal acknowledg- 
ment amongst the children of men. 

“ Notwithstanding thou, my dear friend, in 
the progress of thy present journey, mayest 
sometimes have to exclaim with one formerly, 
‘Who hath believed our report; and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed,’ yet 
as thou art diligently engaged in the discharge 
of duty to Him who hath called thee to the 
work of the ministry, thou wilt, beside secur- 
ing the penny of peace in thy own experience, 
be instrumental in hastening the blessed day 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters do the sea. 

“You will doubtless have heard before this 
gets to hand, of the death of James Steer. As 
a father in Israel we may regret the loss of 
him, but believing he was gathered like a ripe 
shock, we have reason to hope our loss is his 
eternal gain. I would have Mary [his daugh- 
ter] to remember one of the highest anthems 
sung in the heavenly mind is, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ . 

“JT may say in conclusion, dear friend, our 
near unity and love is with thee and thy com- 
panions in your present embassy, and as we 
feel much interested in your safe and satisfac- 
tory getting along, shall be pleased to hear 
from you. 

“In breathing desires that He that sent 
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‘ou out, may condescend to be present and go 
efore you, I conclude in much love, in which 
am joined by my dear Elizabeth, thy friend 
E, B. W. Lapp. 
(To be continued.) 


Alpine Climbing. 
(Concludad from page 150.) 

Our way now lay up the couloir; the snow 
vas steep, but knobbly, and hence but few 
teps were required to give the boots a hold. 
Ve crossed and recrossed obliquely, like a 
orse drawing aladen cart up hill. At times 
re paused and examined the heights. The 
iew ended in the snow fields above, but near 
ae summit suddenly rose a high ice-wall. If 
re persisted in the couloir, this barrier would 
ave to be surmounted, and the possibility of 
caling it was very questionable. Our atten- 
ion therefore was turned to the rocks at our 
ight, and the thought of assailing them was 
everal times mooted and discussed. They 
t length seduced us, and we resolved to 
sbandon the snow. ‘To reach the rocks, how- 
wer, we had to recross the avalanche chan- 
1el, which was here very deep. Benen hewed 
) gap at the top of its flanking wall, and, 
tooping over, scooped steps out of its vertical 
ace. He then made a deep hole, in which he 
inchored his left arm, let himself thus partly 
lown, and with his right pushed the steps to 
jhe bottom. While this was going on, small 
stones were continually flying down the gully. 
3enen reached the floor, and I followed. Our 
sompanion was still clinging to the snow 
wall, when a horrible clatter was heard over- 
aead. It was another stone avalanche, which 
there was hardly a hope of escaping. Hap- 
yily a rock was here firmly stuck in the bed 
of the gully, and I chanced to be beside it 
when the first huge missile appeared. This 
was the delinquent which had set the others 
ose. I was directly in the line of fire, but, 
lucking behind the boulder, I let the projec- 
sile shoot over my head. Behind it came a 
shoal of smaller fry, each of them, however, 

uite competent to crack a human life. 
“Schnell” with its metallic clang, rung from 
she throat of Benen; and never before had I 
seon his axe so promptly and vigorously ap- 
olied. 
~ While this terrible cannonade was directed 
apon us, we hung upon a slope of snow which 
aad been pressed and polished to ice by the 
Jescending stones; and so steep that a single 
slip would have converted us into an ava- 
anche also. Without steps of some kind we 
flared not set foot on the slope, and these had 
so be cut while the stone shower was falling 
onus. Mere scratches in the ice, were all the 
axe could accomplish, and on these we steadied 
ourselves with the energy of desperate men. 
Benen was first, and I followed him, while 
she stones flew thick beside and between us. 
My excellent guide thought of me more than 
of himself and once caught upon the handle 
of his axe, as a cricketer catches a ball upon 
ais bat, alump which might have finished my 
climbing. The labor of his axe was here for 
a time divided between the projectiles and the 
_ce, while at every pause in the volley, he cut 
a step and sprung forward. Had the peril 
een less, it would have been amusing to see 
our duckings and contortions as we fenced 
with our swarming foes. A final jamp landed 
as on an embankment out of the direct line 
of fire, and we thus escaped a danger, ex- 
sremely exciting to us all. 


We had next to descend an ice-slope to a 
place at which the rocks could be invaded. 
Here Andermatten slipped, shot down the 
slope, knocked Benen off his legs, but before 
the rope had jerked me off mine the guide 
had stopped his flight. The porter’s hat, how- 
ever, followed the rashing stones. It was 
shaken off his head and lost. If discipline for 
eye, limb, head and heart, be of any value, 
we had it, and were still likely to have it 
here. Our first experience of the rocks was 
by no means comforting ; they were uniformly 
steep, and as far as we could judge from a 
long look upwards, they were likely to con- 
tinue so. A stiffer bit than ordinary inter- 
vened now and then, making us feel how pos- 
sible it was to be entirely cut off. 

We at length reached real difficulty num- 
ber one. All three of us were huddled to- 
gether on a narrow ledge, with a smooth and 
vertical cliff above us. Benen tried it in vari- 
ous ways, but he was several times forced 
back to the ledge. At length he managed to 
hook the fingers of one hand over the top of 
the cliff, while to aid his grip he tried to fas- 
ten his shoes against its face. But the nails 
scraped freely over the granular surface, and 
be had for a time to lift himself almost by a 
single arm. As he did so he had as ugly a 
place beneath him as a human body could 
well be suspended over. We were tied to him, 
of course; but the jerk, had his grip failed, 
would have been terrible. He raised at length 
his breast to a level with the top, and leaning 
over it he relieved the strain. Seizing upon 
something further on, he lifted himself quite 
to the top; then tightened the rope while I 
slowly worked myself over the face of the cliff 
after him. We were soon side by side, and 
immediately afterwards Andermatten, with 
his long unkempt hair, and face white with 
excitement, hung midway between heaven 
and earth, supported by the rope alone. We 
hauled him up bodily, and as he stood upon 
the ledge his limbs quivered beneath him. 

We now strained slowly upwards amid the 
maze of crags, and scaled a second cliff, re- 
sembling, though in a modified form, that just 
described. There was no peace, no rest, no 
delivery from the anxiety which weighed 
upon the heart. Benen looked extremely 
blank, and often cast an eye downward to the 
couloir we had quitted, muttering aloud, “ Had 
we only held on to the snow.” He had soon 
reason to emphasize his ejaculation. 

After climbing for some time, we reached a 
smooth vertical face of rock from which, right 
or left, there was no escape, and over which 
we must go. Benen first tried it unaided, but 
was obliged to recoil. Without a lift of five 
or six feet the thing was impossible. When 
a boy I have often climbed a wall by placing 
a comrade in a stooping position, with his 
hands and head against the wall, getting on 
his back, and permitting him gradually to 
straighten himself till he became erect. This 
plan I now proposed to Benen, offering to 
take him on my back. He however preferred 
mounting on Andermatten, so the porter got 
upon the ledge, and fixed his knee for Benen 
to stand on, In this position my guide ob- 
tained a precarious grip, just sufficient to en- 
able him to pass with safely from the knee to 
the shoulder. He paused here, and pulled 
away such splinters as might prove treacher- 
ous if he laid hold of them. He at length 


'found a firm one, and had next to urge him- 


self, not fairly upward, for right above us the 


top was entirely out of reach, but obliquely 
along the face of the cliff. He sueceeded, 
anchored himself, and called upon me to ad- 
vance. 

The rope was tight, it is true, but it was 
not vertical, so that a slip would cause me to 
swing like a pendulum over the cliff’s face. 
With considerable effort I managed to hand 
Benen his axe, and, while doing so my own 
staff escaped me and was irrecoverably lost. 
I ascended Andermatten’s shoulders as Benen 
did, but my body was not long enough to reach 
the guide’s arm, so I had to risk the possi- 
bility of becoming a pendulum. A little pro- 
trusion gave my left foot some support. I 
suddenly raised myself a yard, and here was 
met by the iron grip of my guide. In asecond 
I was safely stowed away in a neighboring 
fissure. Andermatten now remained. He 
first detached himself from the rope, tied it 
round his coat and knapsack, which were 
drawn up. The rope was again let down, and 
the porter tied it firmly round his waist. It 
was not made in England, and was perhaps 
lighter than it ought to be; so to help it hands 
and feet were scraped with spasmodic energy 
over the rock. He struggled too much, and 
Benen cried sharply to him. The poor fellow 
looked very pale and bewildered as his bare 
head emerged above the ledge. His body 
soon followed. 

The young man seemed to regard Benen 
with a kind of awe. “Sir,” he exclaimed, “you 
would not find another guide in Switzerland 
to lead you up here.” Nor, indeed, in Benen’s 
behalf be it spoken, would he have done so if 
he could have avoided it; but we had fairly 
got into a net, the meshes of which must be 
resolutely cut. I had previously entertained 
the undoubting belief that where a chamois 
could climb a man could follow; but when I 
saw the marks of the animal on these all but 
inaccessible ledges, my belief, though not 
eradicated, became weaker than it had pre- 
viously been. 

Onward again, slowly winding through the 
craggy mazes, and closely scanning the cliffs 
as we ascended. Our easiest work was stiff, 
but the “stiff” was an agreeable relaxation 
from the perilous. By a lateral deviation we 
reached a point whence we could look into 
the couloir by which Mr. Tucket had ascend- 
ed: here Benen relieved himself by a sigh and 
ejaculation : “ Would that we had chosen it! 
we might pass up yonder rocks blindfold!” 
But repining was useless; our work was 
marked out for us and had to be accomplished. 
After another difficult tug Benen reached a 
point whence he could see a large extent of 
the rocks above us. There was no serious 
difficulty within view, and the announcement 
of this cheered us mightily. Every vertical 
yard, however, was to be won only by stren- 
uous effort. For a long time the snow cornice 
hung high above us; we now approached its 
level; the last cliff formed a sloping stair with 
geologic strata for steps. We sprang up it, 
and the magnificent snow-field of the Gorner 
glacier immediately opened to our view. The 
anxiety of the last four hours disappeared like 
an unpleasant dream, and with that keen en- 
joytnent which perfect health can alone im- 
part, we consumed our cold mutton and cham- 
pagne on the summit of the old Weissthor. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much; Wisdom is humble that he knows no 


“more, 
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pore The Friend.” 
A Short Biography of Mary Griffin. 


‘The name of Mary Griffin has long been 
familiar to many of the present generation ; 
and the few gleanings or traditional accounts 
left us, have led some of her descendants to 
desire some written information respecting 
her; in order that her piety and devotion to 
the cause of the Truth might be more known 
and appreciated. 

It is much to be regretted that most of the 
manuscripts in her own hand writing have 
been lost; yet from materials gleaned from 
various sources, the following narrative has 
been compiled, in the hope that it may en- 
courage others to accept the offers of a Sa- 
viour’s love. 

Mary Palmer was born in Stonington, Con- 
necticut, in the Fifth month, 1710. Her 
parents were members of the Presbyterian 
Society ; and being zealous in their profession, 
endeavored to educate their daughter agree- 
ably thereto. 

In early childhood her mind was tenderly 
visited with the influences of Divine love. In 
allusion to which seasons of favour she writes: 
“T do certainly know from a degree of ex- 
perience, that the Holy Spirit is moving on 
the minds of children in early life, reproving 
for evil, and justifying for well doing. I often, 
in such youthful seasons, retired alone, and 
secretly desired that if 1 was spared to arrive 
at womanhood, the Lord would enable me to 
become a good woman. But from not yield- 
ing to the manifestations of Truth, my mind 
was led into many vavities incident to youth, 
for which I was often reproved. On one oc- 
casion I was met with in a very unexpected 
manner, as follows:—Being engaged on the 
floor in a dance, I was solemnly impressed 
with the sad effects of misspent time; and im- 
mediately retired and took my seat. The 
company appeared surprised and inquired the 
cause! I honestly told them I could not take 
another step in that way, and accordingly 
did not.” 

A remarkable instance is related of her 
knowledge and quickness of apprehension. 
When about six years of age, hearing her 
parents conversing about their minister's 
salary, or his perquisites, her mother advised 
to liberality, saying we must not starve the 
gospel! Starve the gospel, mother, said the 
child! that we cannot do, for “it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

When quite young she was united in mar- 
riage with William Moore; who with herself 
became the subject of conversion, and re- 
mained a faithful advocate for the Redeemer’s 
cause until the close of his useful life. 

In reference to her convincement she says: 
“J was unacquainted with the Society of 
Friends until led to attend one of their meet- 
ings appointed for a minister who was travel- 
ling through the country in Truth’s service. 
When informed of this meeting I felt a desire 
to attend it. But my husband being from 
home, and not having any attendant to whom 
I could commit the care of my children dur- 
ing my absence, I did not know at first how 
to accomplish it; but finally concluded to get 
them to sleep, and then leave them to the 
care of a kind Providence, saying secretly, I 

‘have faith to believe they will be protected 
until my return. This meeting was held some 
four miles distant; and on my way I was 
obliged to cross a stream which had risen so 
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high that it covered a small bridge over which 
{ was expecting to pass. Being on foot, this 
seemed an obstacle not easily surmounted ; 
nevertheless, fully believing that it was my 
duty to go, I did not give up my intention, 
but waded through the strong current of the 
stream without receiving any material injury. 

“During this meeting my Heavenly Father 
was pleased to visit me in a wonderful man- 
ner! May I never forget His gracious deal- 
ings. The following passage of Scripture pre- 
senting, I believed it right to express it: 
‘Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.’ 
After the meeting was over, I returned home, 
rejoicing that I had gone.” 

For some time she did not see the impro- 
priety of adorning her person with the gay 
attire to which she had been accustomed in 
the Society to which she belonged. Mean- 
while a Friend addressed a meeting which 
she attended in these words: “ Laces proceed 
from pride; pride is sin; and sin will lead 
down lower than the grave.’ I was then 
made sensible of the inconsistency of my dress, 
and immediately laid aside those parts which 
I saw were superfluous. 

Her mind being confirmed in the truths of 
the gospel as professed by Friends, she soon 
applied for membership, and was received. 
After which she writes: “ My husband having 
also become convinced of the Truth, we en- 
tered into a solemn covenant with Almighty 
God to dedicate ourselves, body, soul, and 
spirit, unto Him; promising, through His 
grace, to serve Him in newness of life ; and, 
depending always on a measure of His Spirit 
to abilitate us to do His will; fully believing 
his mercy and love will be extended. This 
covenant appears to have been solemnly en- 
tered into the 15th day of the Third month, 
1740, and signed by Mary and her husband. 
Upon which, in M. M.’s hand writing, dated 
Nine Partners, 3d mo. Ist, 1782, is the follow- 
ing endorsement: “This was written almost 
in the first of our convincement; and, as it 
was signed I ®elieve in the simplicity of our 
hearts, I thought best to leave it behind me ; 
hoping that where we failed in performing 
it, mercy will be extended to us.—Mary 
Moors.” 

In the year 1750, she removed with her 
husband to Dutchess Co., N. York, where she 
continued to reside until the death of the 
latter. The truly christian resignation with 
which this event was met, is evinced by the 
following remarks: Although the Lord has 
seen meet to try me in the very sudden death 
of my dear husband, he has not left me com- 
fortless, but has been near to sustain; and has 
given me the assurance that the change is a 
happy one; so that I can truly say, my soul 
has been brought into subjection to the great 
Disposer of events, believing he wounds to 
heal, and kills to make alive. May I ever 
trust in him: for he remains to be a Father 
to the fatherless, and the widow’s Judge. 

(To be continued.) 

Euclid, a disciple of Socrates, having offen- 
ded his brother, he cried out in a rage, “ Let 
me die, if am not revenged on’you one time or 
other;” to whom Huclid replied, “ And let 
me die, if I do not soften you by my kind- 
nesses, and make you love me as well as 
ever.” What areproof to unforgiving pro- 
fessors of Christianity. 


- 


Selected. 
PA WINTER LILY. 
The bitter days are here, 
And all the snow world stretches wide and drear— 
No bird songs thrill the air, 
For Winter reigns relentless everywhere. 


Without are storm and woe, 
Within are summer’s:warmth, and joy, and glow, 
Without are want and dearths 
Snow-drifts, and leafless stems, and frozen earth. 


Within all creamy white, 
A royal lily opens to thé light— 
Lovely beyond compare, 
And sending up a perfume like a prayer. 


White robed evangel! lo, 

Thy shining raiment shames the pallid snow, 
But thou art meek and fair, 

Thou hast not murmured at the bitter air— 


Nor lost the time of snows, 
In weak regrets or indolent repose— 
Nor grieved because thy bloom 
Has come to thee in Winter’s chilliest gloom— 


Nor pined unthankfully 

Because thy life has known a tenderer sky— 
Nor yearned unsatisfied 

That no sweet kindred blossomed at thy side. 


More wise alas than I, 

Who have not smiled into the wintry sky— 
But wept that frowning fate 

Made my soul’s flowering time so cold and late. 


No loving faith like thine 

Makes my life blossom and my garments shine, 
No fragrant flower of praise 

Blooms up to Heaven, out of my barren days. 


But thy unfaltering trust— 
It bids me lay my forehead in the dust, 
And learn, thy white life through, 
To be more brave, more patient, and more true. 
Florence Percy. . 


Selected. 
SHORT WORDS. 


BY J. ADDISON ALEXANDER. 


[This poem is remarkable as a specimen of what may 
be done in vigorous, forcible writing, using only words 
of one syllable. ] | 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine ; 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 
shine,— 
Light but not heat,—a flash but not a blaze! 
Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell,— 
The roar of wayes that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sitk-beds lie, 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand, 
To Joy’s quick step, as well as Grief’s low tread. 
The sweet plain words we learned at first keep time, 
And, though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme. 


Tur Mont Cenis tunnel is not the first 
one through the Alps. More than three 
hundred years ago a tunnel was built by 
the Marquis of Saluces, through the Mont 
Viso, at whose foot the Porises. It is about 
one-sixth as long as the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel, and, considering the difference in the 
methods and implements inuse, it was quite 


bold an undertaking. It opens on the 
jalian side, at the very source of the Po, 
yout 2600 yards above the level of the sea, 
ad more than 2150 yards of its length is 
at in a straight line through the solid rock 
the very heart of the Alpine chain. It 
as intended to beusedas a turnpike road, 
ad is to this. day the only direct route 
yom Embrum toSaluces. Partly destroyed 
‘7 the King of Sardinia, so as to impede 
jae invasion of the French Republican ar- 
ies, it was afterward repaired and improved 
w Napoleon I. Strange that such a work 
‘nould have been almost forgotten, and 
‘aould now be of no practical use——WLorth 
merican. 


——_3»—_ 


Blessed Toil. 


“Be steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
ork of the Lord, foreasmuch as ye know your labor is 
(ot in vain in the Lord.” 

Ata Monthly Meeting, held the eighth of 
jleventh month last, with a voice clearer than 
vad been his for some time past, our aged 
eiend S. Cope, spoke for our hearing the 
tbove charge of the Apostle, commenting a 
‘ttle thereon. Vividly his countenance be- 
‘eayed the conflicting emotions and feclings 
f his mind. The present retrospect of the 
uctive past, how solemn it is, when sensible 
ihat the future of time is bounded by but one 
(tep more. 

“ Steadfast, immovable” in that he believed 
© be right; the fruit of these labors are not 
vow before him, but the cup of discourage- 
nent is presented and tasted ofa little. Yet 
this was his closing testimony amongst us, 
We do know that that which was done un- 
Ler the Spirit of God, will not be in vain ; for 
the Lord is sufficient for His own work.” 

A ministering Friend, who sat by him, re- 
\ived (in the course of Gospel labor) another 
‘sommand, “Strip Aaron of his garments.” 
We thought of our aged brother, andit proved 
40 be so; ere the weck had closed he was 
“tripped of that which must be laid down; 
-ravailing no more for his backsliding people ; 
aot leaving them where his desires and his 
habors had tended to bring them. Yet no 
“Houbt he has entered that rest where works in 
che Lord do follow, and is forever safe from 
ihe conflicts that we must still have to con- 
end with, till safely entered into the Promised 
thand. 


b Much as we prize the active worth 
Of those who, day by day, 

Tread with us on this toilsome earth 
Its devious, thorny way ; 

A charm more hallowed and profound, 
By purer feelings led, 

Imagination casts around 
The memory of the dead ! 


| Chester county, 11th mo. 1871. 


———_s+ o——_ 


For “The Friend.” 


For “The Friend.” 
As the editorial in the last number of “ The 
“Friend” gave no account of the “General 
Meeting” held last month at Brooklyn, per- 
jbaps it would interest the readers of that 
‘journal to perase the following extracts from 
van article copied into “' The Providence Daily 
Journal” of the 23d ult. It is well for Friends 
‘wo see how the proceedings at many of these 
‘meetings strike those who are not in our 
(membership. It is observable that the ac- 
“counts prepared for circulation among the 


(members of the Society omit very many of 


(he circumstances attendant on these meet: 
Ve 


ih 
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ings, which are so glarivgly inconsistent 
with the religious profession of Friends, as to 
excite alarm among those not yet prepared 
to approve them. This misleads, by not tell- 
ing the whole truth, though it may be accom- 
panied with an observation that some things 
occurred not altogether satisfactory. 


A NEW DEPARTURE OF THE FRIENDS, 


The New York correspondent of the “ Bos- 
ton Journal,” under the date of Dec. 8th, writes 
as follows: 

One of the most remarkable religious move- 
ments of the age is now going on in Brooklyn. 
It is a protracted meeting held by the Friends. 
It has been in session over a week and con- 
tinues with unabated interest. Three services 
are held a day, and the plain brick meeting 
house is crowded. No revival meetings and 
no camp meeting—not even Round Lake— 
exceed in interest, in fervor, and in enthusi- 
asm this staid sect. 

The most eminent ministers, both men and 
women, have had charge of these meetings. 
Mr. Douglas leads. He has been invited to 
half the pulpits of Brooklyn. He could preach 
to crowds for a month, if he would stay. The 
most eloquent preachers from the south, the 
west, from the north and from Europe are in 
attendence. The elders’ seats—not unlike 
the bench of a judge—will hold about thirty, 
and is crowded. A few brethren are dressed 
in Quaker costume. The most of them are in 
the garb of the world. The lady preachers 
wear the Quaker cap, and, with few excep- 
tions, wear no ornaments. Some of the lady 
preachers are eloquent and dramatic beyond 
description. They work the audience to 
such a pitch of excitement, that some cannot 
contain themselves, but screech and scream, 
ery amen, and groan. It would take but a 
slight stretch of imagination to suppose one- 
self in a red-hot glowing camp meeting. 
The foremost preacher is Miss Smiley. She 
is chaste, learned, fluent and impressive. Anna 
Dickinson never controlled an audience as 
Miss Smiley does. She wore the Quaker cap, 
but had on black gloves and allowed a golden 
ornament to dangle from herneck. The drama- 
tic speaker is Esther Frame. She is the Gough 
ofthe assembly. She stirs up her hearers like 


and commanding—with a sonorous voice. 
She was a Methodist, became a convert to the 
Friends, and brings the fervor and intensity 
of her old faith to hernew field. Mrs. Lucas 
is a sister of John Bright, and is a visitor from 
England. Caroline Talboth, Esther Tuttle 
and others make up the force. 

On Thursday night I looked in on this re- 
markable movement. The house was crowd- 
ed, aisles and all. Men and ministers of all 
denominations were present. The service 
began at half after seven, and continued till 
ten. There was no singing, no change of 
posture, yet the interest never flagged one 
moment. A brief Scripture was read, and 
Mrs. Smiley occupied nearly an hour in a 
sermon, and was very eloquent. She was fol- 


lowed, one after another, till five or six spoke. | 


Esther Frame—on the Two Roads, the Broad 


and the Narrow, with their terminations—_| 


with her impassioned gestures and fervid des- 
criptions of Heaven and Hell, actually thrill- 
ed the audience. The meeting was then 
thrown open to all Christians present. At 
least a dozen persons participated. Persons 
desirous of salvation were called on to rise, 


a trumpet. She is about forty years old—tall | 


a 


Several arose. A morning inquiry meeting 
was appointed for all who wanted to be 
saved or wanted holiness. The meeting was 
closed by the rising of the whole congrega- 
tion and repeating in concert a verse of 
Scripture, and repeating also in the same 
manner the Long Meter Doxology. During 
the services several oral prayers were offered. 

“JT wanted to sing,” said an enthusiastic 
Presbyterian elder atits close. “If thee had 
sung,” said a Friend, “thee would have found 
quite a number feeling the same way.” 
Looked at from any standpoint this move- 
ment is a very remarkable one. 


For “The Friend.” 
Mary Pryor. 

The publication in a late number of “The 
Friend” of the account of the shipwreck 
of Mary Pryor, taken from the “British 
Friend,” has revived some other particu- 
lars chiefly connected with her sojourn in 
this country, which may be worthy of peru- 
sal, some of which have not hitherto been 
published. 

Upon the arrival of the schooner Archi- 
bald, Capt. Macy with the passengers saved 
from the wrecked ship Fame, in the Del- 
aware opposite Philadelphia, J. Willis, a 
Friend of this city, learning that a woman 
Friend was on board, proceeded to the vessel 
and invited her to his house. On being land- 
ed at Chestnut street wharf, although rain 
was falling at the time, Mary Pryor imme- 
diately knelt, surrounded by the sailors and 
others, and returned thanksgiving and praise 
for their great deliverance. 

A copy of an old manuscript account of 
this circumstance states: “The following 
though penned from memory, is believed to 
be nearly verbatim what was delivered by 

are 

“Tt is under a reverent sense of thy 
gracious dealings, O Lord! and of thy infi- 
nite mercy in casting up a way on the 
troubled sea for our deliverance, and of thy 
condescension in supporting me by thy Di- 
vine power, when to appearance we were 
likely to be closed by the deep, for which my 
soul bows in thankfulness to thee. And be 
pleased, O, Lord! to be with me and direct 
my steps, that what little good in the promo- 
tion of righteousness in this part of the world, 
thou seest meet to pass through me, may 
proceed from thee, thou matchless, merciful 
God. Be with my affectionate husband, and 
support him through all trials thou mayst 
see fit to inflict. Be with my dear children, 
who affectionately care for me. O Lord, be 
pleased to be with the instrument thou wast 
pleased to use for our deliverance; vouchsafe 
to him of thy spiritual favor of blessings; 
give him an increase of light and knowledge, 
as also of the things of this world. Be with 
his wife; afford of thy gracious favor unto 
her; support her mind in the absence of her 
husband, and let them again be favored to 
meet together. And O, Lord! keep me hum- 
ble and attentive to thy will, an unworthy 
worm, whom thou hast graciously cared for, 
and vouchsafed to assist with thy Divine aid 
in the needful time; who art God over all 
and wortby of all praises, amen!” 

On the same day that she arrived she thus 
communicated the information of her re- 
markable deliverance to her family. 

Philadelphia 15th of 3d mo, 1797, 

My Drar Huspanp and CHILDREN ;—In 
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that love which alters not do I affectionately 
salute you, and inform you of my safe arrival 
in this city, being favored with a remarkable 
preservation by leaving our ship Fame and 
shipping on board the schooner Archibald, 
Edmund Macy, master, a valuable young 
man, who took us allon board, and more like 
an affectionate son than a stranger. We got 
a few put on board a New York vessel. 
Many Friends have already called at a 
Friend’s house near the wharf where I now 
write, thinking a vessel might sail, and no 
time to lose, lest you should hear a worse ac- 
count. (Signed,) Mary Pryor. 


The manuscript account above referred to 
states that when the instrument of her de- 
liverance, Capt. Macy, was about returning 
to Halifax, he was presented with two hun- 
dred dollars by Friends of this city as a recog- 
nition of his humane exertions. He died 
about five years after, leaving a good report. 

The next day Mary Pryor again wrote to 
her family. “I am now at James Pember- 
ton’s, brother to my late beloved friend John; 
my landlord and his beloved Phebe appear as 
a prince and princess, both outwardly and in- 
wardly ; already more than twenty visitors 
have called. * * Ido not know if I told 
you I got a good place for our steward, and 
that he saved my little trunk and my dol- 
lars.” 

This little trunk or box a few inches square 
has been preserved by her descendants, and 
at that time probably contained a few let- 
ters which Mary Pryor brought with her, and 
which, with the credentialsof the unity of her 
friends, appear to have been the only articles, 
excepting the clothing upon her, she saved. 


There isa tradition thatshortly before she em- 


barked, Thomas Scattergood, who was then 
in England, entrusted to her care a small 
package directed to his wife, with the remark 
“This will go safe.” Three letters written 
by Thos. Scattergood, were however brought 
safely by Mary Pryor, two of which, one 
addressed to his wife, the other to his son, 
are still in the possession of his family; 
the other letter was written to his friend 
Elizabeth Foulke. 

An extract from the former of these taken 
from the original, dated Hartford, 12th mo. 
11, 1797, is as follows: 

“JT did not hear until a day or two past 
that the bearer hereof, Mary Pryor, was like- 
ly to go till spring, and I believe she thought 
so herself. Iam now at her comfortable 
habitation, kindly entertained by her two 
children,” and after referring to the accounts 


which had reached him of the prevalence of 


the yellow fever shortly previous in Phila- 
delphia, aud the deep exercise which he had 
felt for his native city, he adds, “I have said 
in my heart, oh, that dear Mary Pryor may 
find the ground in Philadelphia prepared by 
pinching winter season of affliction, * * 
and be favored to dig about some of the ten- 
der plants, and that my dear children may be 
amongst the number.” 

Thomas Scattergood again alludes to her 
under date of 2d mo. 16, 1798. “My last 
was by Mary Pryor, who if she is favored, 
dear woman, to reach your shore in safety, 
can and I hope will call and see you, &c.” 

It is stated that after Mary Pryor had 
taken her passage at London, it was discover- 
ed that the Fame had a low standing at 
Lloyds’, and an effort was consequently made 


to discourage her from going in that ship.|pany of Friends, both young and old at he 
She, however, expressed her belief that she| house, to hear her with deep humility recoun} 


“must go in this vessel,’ and took leave of 


her family on the 15th of 12th mo. 1797, on 
board the ship. 

The ministerial services of Mary Pryor be- 
gan soon after her arrival in this country, 
and an interesting incident is recorded,* con- 
nected with probably the first meeting she 
attended. One of her fellow passengers, a 
young nobleman, who had been an irreligious 
and dissipated man previous to this voyage, 
but who during the course of it became 
attached to Mary Pryor with the tenderness 
of a son, followed her to a meeting at the 
Market Street House on the Fifth-day after 
their arrival. This was his first attendance 
of a religious meeting. She was led to eluci- 
date impressively the parable of the prodigal 
son, and her testimony being sealed on his 
mind, he supposed it to be designed by her, 
especially for himself. Visiting her in the 
afternoon, he wept much, and said, “ Oh! why 
did you expose me so beforeso many persons. 
Why could you not have told me all this in 
private ?” 

The following allusion to Mary Pryor’s re- 
ligious labors while in this country, from the 
pen of Elizabeth Foulke, a valued minister 
residing in Philadelphia, will be read with in- 
terest. It is contained in a letter addressed 
to Thomas Scattergood, in reply to the one 
received from him by Mary Pryor, and is 
dated 18th of 1st mo. 1799. 

“Jt is likely thou may have heard of my 
having partaken of a similar cup of affliction, 
hear a year since, when I was deprived of my 
greatest earthly treasure, and bereft of the 
fostering wing of a tender mother, in whom 
was blended everything a child could desire 
ina parent ; and though in that trying season 
I was favored to see the necessity there is 
for such as we to evince by example that re- 
sigaation which we are at times called upon 
by precept to invite others to labor after; yet 
such a veil was cast over all created beauty, 
and everything without so lost its animating 
influence, that for two months [ went no 
where but to meeting, except to my sisters’. 
In this time of depression, dear Mary Pryor 
arrived, whose peculiar circumstances so en- 
gaged my sympathy, thatI made her an early 
visit, when my spirit was so united to her as 
roused me from the retirement in which I 
had settled; and have since been six months 
and one week travelling with her, and may 
acknowledge I esteem it a favor my lot has 
been cast with her; for truly she is a mother 
in Israel, who has passed along among us in 
meekness and humility; whose sweet and 
pertinent labors I trust will be as bread cast 
on the waters, found after many days.” 

Mary Pryor returned to her own home 
early in the year 1799, after having labored 
principally in the neighborhoods of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The following extract from a letter of Thos. 
Scattergood to Rebecca Jones, dated 3d mo. 
17, 1800, may appropriately conclude these 
brief notices. ‘Iam now sitting along side 
of dear Mary Pryor, in whose company, and 
under whose comfortable, peaceful roof, I have 
felt refreshment to my wearied mind. She 
appears now to be enjoying the sheaves of 
sweet enriching peace. How tendering, it 
was yesterday, amongst a considerable com- 


* Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 


the Lord’s mercies!” ! 


The Potter and Henry I[[—Bernard d¢ 
Palisay, a native of Agen, in France, was i 
maker of earthenware at Saintes, and distin} 
guished himself by his knowledge and talents 
He was a protestant, and the French king 
Henry III. said to him one day, that he should 
be compelled to give him up to his enemies} 
unless he changed his religion. ‘“ You: have} 
often said to me, sire,’ was the undaunted} 
reply of Palisay, “that you pitied me; but as} 
for me, I pity you, who have given utterance} 
to such words as ‘I shall be compelled.’ These} 
are unkingly words; and I say to you in royal} 
phrase, that neither the Guises, nor all your} 
people, nor yourself, are able to compel an} 
humble manufacturer of earthenware to bend} 
his knee before statues.” Bernard wasa man 
of humor, as well as of courage ; and he would} 
sometimes say, alluding to his trade and hiss 
trust in Providence, “ My only property ist 
heaven and earth.” | 
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Our present number bears the date of a 
new year. Young tells us, “ We take no note} 
of time, but from itsloss,” and there seem but} 
few who manifest much thought about the 
latter. It shows the blindness and insensi- 
bility of the general mind, that nearly all ap- 
pear to hail the end of one year and the be- 
ginning of another, asa season to be specially 
devoted to mirth and folly ; forgetting that 
in the dread account of the time allotted for 
the soul’s probation, the one adds another to 
the years—improved or unimproved—which 
are gone forever, and the other may be the 
last vouchsafed, the period within which life 
here will terminate. This may be truly said 
of every opening and departing day, but the 
close of the year is a marked epoch in the du- 
ration of time, and it ought not to pass with- 
out inviting to serious reflection. 

We live in a world so busy, so full of 
changes, and of plans to advance intellectual 
or material improvement, that we are liable 
to be too much occupied with the present, to 
find time for retrospect of the past, or to fore- 
cast the future. But if “memory is a store 
room,” it is well once in a while to overhaul 
it, ventilate and rearrange its several con- 
tents, so as to know what we have on hand 
and how to apply each parcel to the best 
use. It may be well to check the natural 
disposition, to turn away from the examina- 
tion of the conduct of the past, and to read 
over in the light of increased experience and 
more mature thought, the transactions of days 
that are gone; for though they cannot be re- 
called, we may nevertheless profit by the les- 
sons they will teach, if our self-examination 
is directed to discover how constantly we. 
have striven to perform our duty, and how 
nearly we have lived in accordance with the 
religion we profess. 


unto prayer, that we may avoid or correct 


guch errors as loom up and mar the retro. 
1 


We may gain wisdom 
and prudence, if the conviction that our path 
has not shone more and more towards the 
perfect day, incites to increased watchfulness 


+——— 


ect. It can hardly be that any one who 
ks thus to acquire true self knowledge will 
to see the value of the grace of modesty. 
To speak of the rapid flight of time and the 
veertainty of life, may seem trite, if not 
ai but the juncture of the old and the new 
ar forces both on a reflecting mind, in as- 
)siation with the incidents of life, as we re- 
| 1 those that have most impressed us. dur- 
be the fleeting hours of the year just closed. 
we dismiss the painful remembrance of 
jastrated plans or disappointed hopes in our 
sular affairs, our feelings may perhaps be 
jsemnized, as we recall the memory of 
ose—relatives, dear friends, or acquain- 
yaces—who during the year, have left us 
yrever. We may be led to reflect that we are 
ow indulging similar fond anticipations of 
(2 future, as those with which these relatives, 
yends or acquaintances, and thousands of 
faer frail mortals, hailed with delight the 
wening of the year now ended, and who, as 
) days passed away, were borne, one by 
we, to fill the silent grave. The thought 
ht to bring home impressively the con- 
| ousness, that vigorous as we may be, and 
| of life and spirit to encounter whatever 
vals may await us, before the year just 
iwned shall have been added to time past, 
» too may have been summoned to give an 
(count of our stewardship, and our places be 
hed by others, who will step into them as 
» stepped into the places of our predeces- 
“es. Can we entertain this train of thought 
‘d not feel, that to search for happiness 
aong the mean and perishing pursuits and 
‘ms of the men of this world, is to insure 
‘at disappointment and remorse will attend 
while within the narrow verge of thislife, 
jd the priceless hours of our probation be 
\\pended, without laying up a good founda- 
‘om for the time to come. 

“However care and anxious thoughts, the 
‘d realities of life, may press upon us, or 
“kens of good animate with glowing hope 
‘a better future, there is an irrepressible 
sling that the things of time cannot sat- 
"y the longings of the soul; thus witness- 
‘g to its immortality, and that its tar- 
unce here is but a hasty though check- 
‘ed journey towards a world of higher, no- 
ver service, and of changeless duration. If 
‘9 have made the trial we have found that 
se objects of a living faith are not to be 
‘arned from theinvestigations of science, nor 
in a knowledge of our duties to our Creator 
» extracted from the theories of worldly 
nilosophy ; and the still small voice within 
veads for a new creation, shows that unless 
ye heart is regenerated, though we may re- 
fine on heaps of gold, and range at will 
‘rough the enticing paths of pleasure, we will 
‘arch for repose and consolation in vain. 
‘Reflections such as these ought to incite so 
/ number our days as to apply the heart 
lato wisdom: those who have entered the 
arrow way, to double their diligence, to 
yake their calling and election sure; those 
‘ho have not entered the strait gate, to begin 
|, once to strive to goin thereat. There is 
© turning point in the life of any one so 
‘orthy of note, as that at which he yields 
' mself unreservedly to the convicting, con- 
erting power of Divine Grace. Where this 
| done he may be sure that he will not be 
ceived, that come what may come, as he 
eps to his guide he cannot be led astray. 
| man trained amid religious influences may 
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never be tempted to doubt the truths ofjlively desire,” for “a revival amongst us of 


christianity as recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Literally and intellectually he may 
believe that Jesus Christ made atonement for 
his sins and for the sins of the whole world, 
and that He is the Author of eternal salva- 
tion to as many as obey him. He may store 
his memory with the contents of the New 
Testament, be assiduous in teaching them to 
others, repeat prayers often for himself and 
others, and his external conduct be irreproach- 
able. Yet all this may be mere acquiescence 
in the opinions or teachings of others, and 
his faith stand in the wisdom of men and not 
in the power of God. If while doing all this, 
he is slighting the secret manifestations of the 
Light of Christ, he may be so ignorant of his 
own heart as to be deceived into believing 
that his hopes of salvation are safely centred 
in the righteousness of Christ and the cleatis- 
ing virtue of his blood, while yet he is nothing 
better than a self-righteous Pharisee, priding 
himself upon not being as other men are. It 
is not until he allows the Light of Christ, 
shining in his dark heart, to discover to bim 
the deep though secret sinfulness lurking 
there, and he yields obedience to what it 
makes known, that the work of religion is 
begun. Watching for and obeying these 
divine manifestations is like putting our 
puny and feeble hand into that of the Omni- 
potent Saviour, who, as we are humble and 
self-denying in our walk, will bold us up 
firmly amid temptation and trouble, lead 
safely in the path of holiness, adding one 
cubit after another to our stature, until we 
became full-grown and strong men in his 
church militant, and valiants in the cause of 
truth and righteousness. Would that all our 
readers would come to know this in their own 
experience. 

As the great world outside of us rolls on 
in its mighty cycles, each added year brings 
it nearer to the consummation of all things. 
Vast changes are going on in the whole 
human family. The secrets of nature are being 
more fully unveiled, giving deeper and clearer 
insight of the laws by which that Beiog of 
infinite resources, and of goodness equal to 
his means, upholds and governs the creation 
of his word. As knowledge has thus increas- 
ed, the mind of man has rendered it tributary 
to his wants. Science and art have availed 
themselves of it to relieve him of toil, by 
mechanical inventions; to transform material 
things heretofore deemed useless, into instru- 
ments to promote his profit or his pleasure, 
and to oblige the elements to serve the great 
interests of mankind. A year in the present 
era comprehends more of life, measured by 
means of knowledge and action, than ten or 
twenty a century ago, and it may be a ques- 
tion in the profitable meditation of the hour, 
whether our individual accountability does 
not keep pace with the enlarged means for 
doing good of which we may avail ourselves. 


We have received a pamphlet of twelve 
pages, entitled “Extracts from the Writings 
of Early Friends, showing their Doctrines 
and Principles,” printed at Brooklyn, 1871. 
In a few remarks explanatory of the reasons 
for publishing at the present time, it is said, 
“Tt is feared, however, that there may be 
some in the Society at present, whose religious 
views do not correspond with those “ great 
evangelical truths” declared by our worthy 
predecessors, Yet seeing there is such, “a 


the zeal and earnestness which characterized 
the labors of early Friends,” it is hoped that 
these extracts may prove instrumental in 
pointing the way to that Life and Power in 
which they dwelt. And when we realize a 
similar depth of experience we may again ex- 
pect “these precious truths” to find extensive 
acceptance.” The extracts are taken/from Fox, 
Barclay, Burroughs, S. Fisher, Penn, Pening- 
ton, Wm. Dewsbury, S. Crisp, W. Edmund- 
son,and I, Parnell. They are upon Justifica- 
tion, Immediate Revelation, Light of Christ, 
Freedom from Sin, Worship, Confession of 
Christ, Scriptures, Sabbath, Communion, Bap- 
tism, and Tribulation. Coming from the au- 
thors named, though brief, they express noth- 
ing but the religious belief of Friends on the 
points touched on. 

At the close of-one of the sittings of the 
“General Meeting” in Brooklyn, we are told, 
this pamphlet was distributed among the 
audience by some of those who had had it 
printed, and upon its contents being known, 
the committee having these meetings un- 
der their charge and ordering, openly dis- 
avowed and repudiated it. It may seem 
strange, that in a meeting professedly held 
to produce “a return to the zeal and earn- 
estness of Friends in the early period of 
their history,” a committee acting under the 
authority of a Yearly and a Quarterly Meet- 
ing, should feel itself justified thus openly to 
disavow any sanction of a publication con- 
taining nothing, except the few introductory 
lines, but extracts from the writings of those 
early Friends, expressive of their faith. But 
when we reflect that this same committee had 
not openly disavowed any of the extraordin- 
ary scenes and occurrences, altogether incom- 
patible with Friends’ views on the subject of 
divine worship, which took place in the meet- 
ings held professedly as those of Friends, we 
may understand why, and cease to wonder at 
their rejection of all responsibility for the 
pamphlet. 


We desire the attention of our readers to 
the notice of works to be had at Friends’ 
Book Store. 


For several years past, we have been re- 
ceiving copies of “ Vick’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Floral Guide.” By James Vick, 
Rochester, N. York. Though we do not pub- 
lish business notices of any kind, this Floral 
Guide has increased so much in size, it seems 
entitled to the name of “ Book ;” and we think 
it merits a “ Book Notice.” Not because it 
is a work of 120 pages, nor that it is got up 
in very tasteful style, with fine type and 
numerous engravings on almost every page, 
but that it contains much useful information 
and instruction, both in the cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables; with explicit direc- 
tions to the inexperienced about the sowing 
of seeds, and the transplanting of seedlings ; 
also hints as to the probable causes of failure, 
the varieties of flowers. most likely to prove 
successful, &e., &e. It ig illustrated by well 
executed wood cuts, of over a hundred of ditt 
ferent kinds of vegetables, of nearly two hun- 
dred different varieties of flowers, very true 
to nature, with descriptions of them, their 
habits and required treatment, and many 
other engravings, including plans for grounds 
—with ample instructions for these, the ar- 
ranging of flower beds, &c, It can be readily 
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attained by mail, and we think is well worth 
possessing, especially by the lovers of Flori- 
culture. 


“SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—The London papers of the 29th ult. prrb- 
lish a letter from Queen Victoria, in which she expresses 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy exhibited for 
the family by the whole nation at the illness of her son, 
the Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales is considered convalescent, but 
he regains his strength very slowly. ; 

A London dispatch of the 29th says, that being 
alarmed at Gladstone’s republican tendencies, the con- 
servative section of the liberals, led by the duke of 
Somerset and Viscount Halifax, are seeking to form a 
coalition with the tories for the purpose of electing a 
conservative speaker of the House of Commons, and to 
compel the retirement of Gladstone. 

The mail steamer from the Cape of Good Hope has 
arrived, and brings accounts of the manner in which 
the announcement of the annexation of African terri- 
tory to the British dominions was received by the in- 
habitants. The intelligence that the treaty had been 
finally concluded produced much excitement. Brand, 
president of the free state, had issued a formal protest 
against the transfer of the diamond fields to Great 
Britain. Discoveries of gold in considerable quantities 
had been made in the Transvaal republic. The reports 
attracted many adventurers to that quarter. The dia- 
mond-seekers were abandoning the diamond district for 
the newly-discovered gold country. 

In the French Assembly a proposition to impose a 
general tax on incomes was earnestly opposed by Thiers 
and Ponyer Quertier, Minister of Finance, the latter 
denounced it as arbitrary and inquisitiorial. The pro- 
posal was rejected by a large majority. 

It is stated that the Prince de Joinville is about to 
resign his seat in the Assembly to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Duke d@’Aumale. The committee of the 
Assembly on the reorganization of the army, proposes 
to make the terms of military service five years in ac- 
tive duty, four years in the first reserve and six years 
in the second army reserve. The Paris papers assert 
that Bismark is seeking a pretext for the reoccupation 
by the German troops of the evacuated French pro- 
vinces. 

he session of the Austrian Reichsrath was opened 
on the 27th ult. The estimates of the minister of finance 
for the coming fiscal year were submitted, and give the 
probable expenditures at 359,000,000 florins, against a 
revenue of 398,000,000 florins. 

On the 28th, the emperor delivered a speech from the 
throne, in which he says that his readiness to grant ex- 
treme concessions has not brought internal harmony to 
the State as he desired. Great stress is laid on the en- 
forcement of and obedience to the laws. The govern- 
ment will accede to the wishes of Galicia, in so far as 
they are compatible with the interests of the empire. 
Measures are promised which will render the reichsrath 
a completely representative body. Bills to reform elec- 
tion abuses, to develop the landwehr system, and to im- 
prove the pecuniary condition of government officials 
and the proper clergy will be submitted. The prompt 
settlement of educational questions is recommended. 
Regret is expressed at the fact that a portion of the em- 
pire remains unrepresented in the reichsrath, where 
alone the attainment of an understanding is possible. 
The emperor closes by declaring that Austria, weary of 
internal conflicts, desires peace and order. 

An imperial decree has been published in St. Peters- 
burg, fixing the conscription for the Russian army, for 
the year 1872, at six men in every thousand. 

The meeting of the Spanish Cortes has been post- 
poned unlil the 20th inst. The appointment of Mar- 
shal Concha to be captain general of Cuba, it is reported, 
has been determined on by the Spanish government. 
Reinforcements continue to go forward to Cuba to aid 
in the suppression of the insurrection on that island. 

Dispatches from Shanghae announce that the Chinese 
government has determined to follow the example of 
the Japanese, and send young men to England and the 
United States to be educated in the schools of those 
countries. 

The speedy establishment of peace between Spain and 
the South American Republics is expected. 

The Russian steamship Kama, plying on the Caspian 
Sea, recently foundered in a violent gale, and all on 
board, officers, crew and passengers, were drowned. 

The steamer had a million of roubles ($750,000) in trea- 
sure on board, which is lost. 

The St. Petersburg Journal, official organ, says the 
cordial reception of the Grand Duke Alexis in the 


United States, creates a profound sense of satisfaction 
throughout Russia. 

Supplementary elections are to be held in Paris to 
fill the vacant seats in the Assembly. 

On the 29th ult. the French Assembly debated the 
question of augmenting the circulation of the Bank of 
France. The discussion took a wide range. President 
Thiers spoke several times, and on one occasion, allud- 
ing to the violent language used by deputies, provoked 


by the threats of the Germans, said, “Silence was the 
best reply to the harsh words of M. Bismarck,” This 
was received with prolonged applause. Throughout 
the debate Thiers expressed determined opposition to 
burdening the present fiscal year with fresh loans. The 
Assembly finally voted to increase the note circulation 
of the bank 400,000,000 francs. 

The sale of photographs of executed Communists has 
been prohibited. 

The London Times, in its review of 1871, devotes con- 
siderable space to commenting on President Grant’s 
late message to Congress. The Times makes a forecast 
of the political prospects in the United States, and 
comes to the conclusion that Grant will be re-elected. 
The opinion is also expressed that Cuba should be 
separated from Spain. 

The ship Pye, from Wilmington, N. C., with a cargo 
of 2200 barrels of turpentine, was burned while lying 
at South End on the Thames. 

A ship named the Edward foundered off Falmouth 
on the 29th ult., and all on board were lost. 

While a large road wagon, propelled by steam, and 
carrying heavy boilers, was passing through Glasgow 
on the 30th, surrounded by a throng of children, one 
of the boilers exploded, killing five of the children, and 
injuring seven others so much that their recovery is 
doubtful. 

London, 12th mo. 30th.—Consols, 922. 
1862, 924; ditto, 1867, 94}; ten-forties, 91}. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9§ a 10d.; Orleans, 
10}d. Red winter wheat, 11s. 7d. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep Srares.—The board of Indian Commis- 
sioners have presented their report to President Grant. 
It gives the details of their proceedings during the past 
year; states the condition of the various Indian tribes 
from personal observation of the members; makes yari- 
ous suggestions, and gives a cheerful view of the peace 
policy. In the purchase of Indian supplies and other 
measures, they have saved about $1,000,000. General 
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Schofield’s report on the present condition of military 
and Indian affairs in Arizona, says that a stale of war 
with the Apaches has existed for many years. During 
the years 1869 and 1870 a large proportion of the 
Apaches were gathered on temporary reservations near 
certain designated military posts, but some bands still 
remained at large, and committed depredations when- 
ever opportunity offered.. The belief that these depre- 
dations were committed by Indians from these reserva- 
tions was given as an excuse for acts on the part of some 
of the people of Arizona no less barbarous than those 
which characterize the Apaches. The efforts of the In- 
dian peace commissioners and officers of the army to 
convince the Indians ofthe good faith and humane pur- 
pose of the government appear to have been successful, 
and hopes are entertained of a lasting peace. 

The southern railroad companies which bought the 
railroad, material and rolling stock that the govern- 
ment found itself in possession of at the close of the war 
are paying their debts and, on the whole, doing very 
well. The value of the property sold was $8,500,000. 
On the first of Sixth mo. last, beside paying their in- 
terest, the companies had reduced the principal of the 
debt to 4,724,350. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the civil service 
commission, the president will appoint as a regular ex- 
amining board three persons from each of the different 
departments of the government, who will personally 
conduct all examinations of applicants, being governed 
in their actions by such regulations as may from time 
to time be established by the advisory board. 

The annual report of the Erie railway company gives 
the earnings of the road for the past year at $17,168,005, 
and the expenses at $17,049,740, leaving a surplus of 
$118,264. There has been an increase of $3,000,000 in 
the funded debt. 

The interments in Philadelphia during the week 
ending at noon on the 30th ult, numbered 540. The 
deaths from small pox were 223; consumption, 57 ; in- 


flammation of the lungs, 24; inflammation of the brain, 
15; old age, 17. The number of deaths in this city 
during the year 1871 was 16,998, including 1,879 from 
small pox. 

During the year just closed there were 521 fires in 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has been finished t 
Moorhead at the crossing of the Red River, Minnesot 
two hundred and sixty miles west of Duluth, at th 
western end of Lake Superior. 

The Union Pacific railroad was still snow-blocked 07 
the 31st ult. Persons who went on horseback west fron 
Cheyenne, report the snow eight feet deep in place: 
that have been already shovelled out twice. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotation 
on the 30th ult. New York.—American gold, 108% 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1184; ditto, 1868, 116; ditto, 10-40 
5 per cents. 110. Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.25; fine) 
brands, $6.50 a $10.85. White Genesee wheat, $1.68 
red Pennsylvania, $1.54 a $1.56; No. 2 Milwaukie 
$1.51. Oats, 54 a 574 cts. Western mixed corn, 74) 
a 75} cts.; yellow, 77 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 20} 
21} ets. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour 
$5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $9. White, wheat 
$1.69 ; amber, $1.58 a $1.60; red, $1.54 a $1.57. Rye. 
88 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 68 a 70 cts.; western mixed 
70 a 71 cts. Oats, 50 a 55 cts. Lard, 93 a 10 cts 
Clover-seed, 10} cts. Timothy, $3.25 a $3.50 per bushel 
Baltimore—Southern white corn, 70 a 71 cts.; yellow 
70 cts. Oats, 53a 58 cts. Rye, 90a $1.05. Chicago 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.22}; No. 2 do., $1.20; No 
3 do., $1.09. No. 2 corn, 40} cts. No. 2 oats, 31} cts 
Lard, 8? cts. St. Lowis.—Extra winter flour, $5.75 ¢ 
$6.10. No. 3 white winter wheat, $1.45. Mixed corn 
Alcts. Cincinnati—Family flour, #6.50a $6.75. Wheat 
$1.40 a $1.43. Corn, 47 cts. Rye, 82 cts. Cleveland 
—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.46; No. 2, $1.38. Mil 
waukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.223; No. 2, $1.20} 
No. 2 oats, 32 cts. No. 2 corn, 403 cts. Detroit. 
Extra wheat, $1.50; No. 1 white, $1.45 a $1.46 ; amber 
$1.40. Mixed corn, 54 cts. Oats, 41 a 42 cts. 

The Philadelphia market for beef cattle on the Is 
inst., was rather better. Extra sold at 7 a 7} cts.; fai 
to good, 6} a 6} cts. and common 4 a 53% cts. per Ib 
gross. Receipts 1550 head. About 12,000 sheep solc 
at 6 a 74 cts. per lb. gross, and 2472 hogs at 6} a 6§ ets 
for corn fed. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 

There have been recently reprinted editions of thc 
following works, which are now for sale at No. 30. 
Arch Street. 

Examples of Youthful Piety. 

Barclay on Church Government. 

Ussher’s Letters. 

Memoirs of Edwin Price. 

True Christian Baptism and Communion. 

Concise Account of Friends, by T. Evans. 

Journal of William Evans, 2d edition. 

There are also on hand a supply of other approve: 
writings of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDI 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tak 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort. 
incTonN, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th. Board o 
Managers. | 


Marriep, at Hickory Grove, Iowa, on the 8th o 

Second month, 1871, THomaAs Fawcert, of the forme 
place, to MARGARET ANN, daughter of Alexander L 
and Margaret McGrew, of Muscatine, Iowa. 
, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Hickory Grove 
Cedar county, Iowa, on Fourth-day, 6th of Twelft] 
month, 1871, Liypuery, son of Israel and Rebece: 
Heald, and Nancy L., daughter of Adam and Margare 
Ann Fritchman. 


Drep, at her residence in Germantown, Philadelphi: 
on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1871, CATHARINE Ey An: 
widow of Thomas Evans, in the 70th year of her age. 
, at the residence of her husband, near Darling 
ton, Hartford Co., Md., on the 14th of 6th mo. 1871 
EnizaBetu C., wife of Gideon G. Smith, in the 57t! 
year of her age. 
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Philadelphia, with an estimated loss thereby of $1,- 
359,000. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


